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OUR ANNUAL FAIR 


FOR THESE 


| Beers remember the dates—December 4th and 5th. Our Fair will be held, 
as usual, in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel. Your hearty support is 
earnestly solicited. 


(face of household articles, linens, dusters, aprons, toys, Christmas cards, 
decorative articles, plants, books, candy, cakes, jellies, infants’ wear, 
bath mats, fancy baskets, and other salable articles, will help make our Thirty- 
Seventh Fair profitable as well as attractive. 


AVE PLEA is made for jellies, preserves and pickles. Please remember 
the League as you replenish the home larder and set aside a generous portion 
for the Fair. 


ONTRIBUTIONS, both cash and gifts, may be sent at your convenience to 51 
Carver Street, or they will be promptly called for on request. Checks 
should be made payable to the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


\\ /® ARE DEEPLY GRATEFUL for the support so generously given in former 
years, and are confident that our friends will not fail us in these critical 
times. 


FAIR COMMITTEE 


Mrs. F. O. Houcuton, Chairman Mrs. Henry LoweLtt MAson 
Mrs. CHARLES EWING Miss Rosamonp NEWTON 
Mrs. JAmEs R. HAMMOND Miss ExvizasBetu W. STORER 


Miss MArRJORIE LORING Mrs. GEOFFREY G. WHITNEY 


OUR BUILDING PLANS 


Frienps, which included detailed plans for 
our shelter on Albany Street, was released 
for distribution, great care had been taken to secure 
reliable preliminary estimates from independent, 


ep ee the last issue of OuR FourrooTrep 


It is felt that it would be a great mistake to 
hurry matters just for the purpose of making a good 
showing, despite our natural anxiety to assure 
those who have made contributions toward the 
Building Fund, or who anticipate doing so, that 


competent, and de- 
pendable sources. 
We explained that 
the proposed build- 
ing was unique in 
construction. Be- 
cause of this—there 
being no similar 
structure from 
which we might 
secure definite cost 
data—we recog- 
nized the possibil- 
ity, due to financial 
limitations, that 
plans for the ideal 
structure we had 
in mind might have 
to be radically 
modified. 

The Committee 
was prepared to 


Dog for Disposal 
BY MARGARET MACKPRANG MACKAY 


Fly dog is a nuisance, an absolute pest; 

With him in the house there is truly no rest. 

He leaves dirty tracks on the nrirror-bright floor, 
And scratches the paint from the tidp front door. 
He slobbers his water and spills half his food; 


Che rugs are all qnatwed and the slippers are chetwed. 


He sheds tufts of hair and he scatters his fleas; 
He buries his bones under bushes and trees. 

He keeps us awake every night with bis vaps; 

The neighbors all curse him for spotling their naps. 
JU stand it no longer. Wm getting fed up. 

¥X won't be a slave to that bothersome pup! 


* * * 
€r—pardon—excuse me, but what did pou say?... 
Dou ask tf J’m giving the puppy away? 


real progress is be- 
ing made. Unless 
the war in Europe 
causes labor and 
material prices to 
assume prohibitive 
proportions, it is 
confidently ex- 
pected that all 
difficulties will have 
been overcome 
within the next 
few months, and 
that ground can be 
broken by early 
spring. The way 
will then be cleared 
for definite plan- 
ning for the main 
building on Car- 
ver Street. 

It is the earnest 


authorize the sub- 
stitution of cheaper 
materials and to 
make changes 
wherever neces- 
sary to bring the 
proposed project within our cost range. However, 
when the bids were opened, the prices quoted were 
so far in excess of what the preliminary estimates 
had led us to expect that complete revision of 
plans was found necessary. This meant that it 
would be impossible to complete the building be- 
fore the end of the summer, and since the need for 
haste was born of the desire to have the dogs in 
our care provided with ample outdoor exercise fa- 
cilities during the heated season, it was decided to 
take all the time required to exhaustively explore 
every possible way in which a saving could be 
effected without sacrificing any necessary feature. 


pleasure! ... 


Dou'be the nerve to suggest that you'll take him with 


Well, certainly not! He’s an absolute treasure! 


hope of the Board 
of Directors that 
the unexpected de- 
lay we have en- 
deavored to ex- 
plain will not cause 
the postponement of any gifts toward the Building 
Fund. The income of the League from all sources 
is barely enough to meet operating expenses. Not 
a dollar can be spared for building purposes, 
despite the fact that the need for new quarters 
is extremely acute. It will be a source of great 
comfort when the Building Fund has reached safe 
proportions. 

The total fund to date is a little over $69,000, 
with $17,000 additional definitely pledged. A 
number of gifts are intended to finance special 
features and cannot be included in a general sum- 
mary until their cost has been ascertained. 
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Found at Amrita Island: 


A man’s fountain pen and a dainty pendant ona 
chain. 
Owners may secure them by giving make of pen 
and by briefly describing pendant. 
*k oO Ok 


Animals in Motion Pictures 


It is hard to refrain from writing more fully on 
this subject, basing the article on the facts uncov- 
ered by Mr. Eric H. Hansen, General Manager of 
The American Humane Association. We have 
been privileged to read the daily reports he sent 
during his recent visit to Hollywood, but will dis- 
play enough good taste to allow his story to first 
appear in the official publication of The American 
Humane Association, The National Humane Re- 
view, together with the information as to what the 
National body proposes to do about it. 

The nature and extent of the cruelties inflicted 
upon animals for entertainment purposes are a 
sad blot on modern civilization. 

* * * 


Homing Instinct of Toads 


It is impossible to understand the fully devel- 
oped sense, or instinct, which serves as a compass 
to guide birds, animals, and certain 
species of fish over long distances, 
but our credulity was sorely taxed 
when a recent story appeared in 
the daily papers stating that a toad 
had successfully journeyed from some point in 
Texas to its home in Harvard, Massachusetts, and 
that it was expected to negotiate another long trip 
from Oakland, California, to the same New Eng- 
land town. 

A number of our readers have protested against 
the silly stunt and expressed concern for the toad. 
In reply, we expressed the opinion that natural 
toad sense would keep the traveler from getting 
into any more difficult situations than would fall 
to his natural lot were he permitted to stay in 


Harvard. 


We further expressed disbelief that 
he had made a trip from Texas, or "asa. 
would attempt to hop home from Oak- - 
land. In order to check on that opin- sa 
ion, we wrote to the highest authority 
on reptiles it is our privilege to know, and received 
a reply stating that toads do possess a homing in- 
stinct in their individual local range, but that these 
transcontinental tours are fantastic. 

The particular toad in question is reported to 
have arrived home far ahead of schedule, having 
been picked up by a jesting friend of the man who 
took it to the west coast, a few minutes after its 
release in California, and deposited in his yard in 
Massachusetts some three weeks later. 

* * * 


From the Author of "Dog for Disposal” on page 3 


Imperial Hotel 
Rue de France 
Tientsin, China 
June 27, 1938 

Mr. Rosert F, SELiAR, 

Animal Rescue League of Boston, 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

Dear Mr. Sellar: 

I have just received your letter of June 3rd, and 
most gladly give my permission for the reprinting of 
my poem, ‘‘Dog for Disposal,” in your quarterly. 
The verse was published originally in The Saturday 
Evening Post; I did not know that it had appeared 
in Dog News and the New York Times Book Review. 

How often I wish that such excellent organiza- 
tions as yours were spread all over China! Even in 
times of relative peace, the sufferings among dogs, 
ponies, mules and donkeys are appalling; and now, 
since the war, their tragedies must be beyond be- 
lief. . . . All last winter our own suburban neigh- 
borhood was thronged with tragic dogs, abandoned 
after the nearby villages had been bombed. There 
is so little that one can do! During my years in 
China, my husband and I have made a point of 
adopting Chinese mongrel waifs, rather than foreign 
breeds of dogs, which are sure of a good home some- 
where. We have had as many as a dozen of them 
at atime. Indeed, when given good care and con- 
fidence, they become delightful pets—loyal, affec- 
tionate and intelligent; and their double coats and 
bushy, curved tails often grow handsome. I used 
several of our dogs as the canine characters in my 
recent novel of China, “‘Like Water Flowing.” . . . 
Yet every day one sees many tragic dogs on the 
streets, whom one is powerless to help. Those with 
enough to eat are a very small minority. 

With best wishes to your League, 


Yours very sincerely, 
MarcGaret Mackprane Mackay (Mrs. A. H.). 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Bozo Woodbridge 


who came from the Animal Rescue League, August 
28, 1926, a lively, intelligent, friendly and under- 
standing yellow dog of about six months of age, 
became an important and loved member of the 
Woodbridge family until his death, May 5, 1938. 


Imitation Bullfight at New York World's Fair 

After having assured The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals that no form 
of bullfighting would be permitted, the officials of 
the World’s Fair in New York City, on August 
20th, permitted Sidney Franklin, the ‘American 
Matador,” to put on an exhibition termed “ Bull- 
Dodging.” 

Because of misleading statements made by the 
press and in radio broadcasts, we publish the 
following letter, which has been sent to humane 
societies and interested individuals throughout the 
country: 


To Friends of Animals: 


“Lest you and your friends be misled by news- 
papers or radio accounts of the bull-dodging exhibi- 
tion put on by Sidney Franklin at the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, August 20th, we desire to make the 
following statement: 

*“For months The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been attempting 
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to keep this act or some similar one out of the 
World’s Fair. We had advice from the Fair officials 
that nothing of the kind would be permitted. How- 
ever, a short time ago Sidney Franklin began to 
exert influence through various channels and per- 
suaded the Fair officials to stage a preview of what 
he proposed to do. 

“At 3 o'clock August 18th, the Society was ad- 
vised that the preview would be held on the 19th at 
4o0’clock. It rained and the performance was post- 
poned until Sunday, August 20th, at 4 o'clock. 
Mr. Robert F. Sellar, President of the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston, Mr. J. Seth Jones, General 
Manager of the Connecticut Humane Society, 
Hartford, and Mr. William T. Phillips, Operative 
Manager of the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A., Philadel- 
phia, were notified by the Society and kindly at- 
tended. Besides the undersigned, The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was represented by Dr. Raymond J. Garbutt, Chief 
Veterinarian of the Society; Dr. E. G. Rohrer, 
Consulting Veterinarian; Inspector Garrett W. 
Howard, and Agent Martin Cloonan. 

“The act opened with some pageantry, usual to 
the introduction of a Spanish bullfight. The arena 
was then cleared of persons and horses, for the pur- 
pose of bringing in the fighting bull from Mexico. 
Three assistants, all dressed in Spanish bullfighting 
costumes, aided Franklin. The bull was drawn 
from one to the other by the waving of a cape. At 
no time was the bull struck or hurt. All of the anti- 
cruelty representatives agreed that the act was one 
which could not be classified as cruelty under the 
laws of the State of New York. 

“Immediately following the exhibition the vari- 
ous persons herein named met with the World’s Fair 
officials. It was clearly stated at the conference 
that the anti-cruelty societies of this country were 
unalterably opposed to anything that would tend 
to give bullfighting a foothold in this country even 
though the performance just witnessed was not a 
violation of law. The fact that the society could 
not legally prevent the performance must not be 
construed as giving it approval. 

“The following statement was prepared by the 
officials of the Fair and the Society’s representa- 
tives: 

“Following the demonstration today at the 
New York World’s Fair of Sidney Franklin’s Bull- 
Dodging performance, representatives of The 
American Society for the Prevention of.Cruelty to 
Animals, and others, met with officials of the Fair 
Corporation to discuss the question as to whether 
there was any objection to this being put on as a 
regular spectacle at the Fair.’ 

“The representatives of the A.S.P.C.A. and 
others present stated that they were unalterably 
opposed to the introduction of bullfighting in this 

(Continued on page 11) 


NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., and George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


Cases treated first and second quarters/1939. .. 7 Geet ecu vee ene vee 9,283 
‘Lelephone calls first. and second quarters 1939. 3.02 ee 4,056 
* Ok OX 


UGUST, 1939, was the heaviest month in the history of our clinic, from the standpoint of the number of patients 
treated. The variety was almost unlimited and plentifully seasoned by cases of an emergency nature. The 
heat, as usual, exacted a heavy toll in animal suffering. Former issues of Our FourrooTEp FRIENDs have dealt 
with weather extremes as they contribute to fits and convulsions, but there is need for a pamphlet which can be 
freely distributed, recommending specific care designed to reduce the casualties born of climatic conditions. This 
observation is prompted by the thoughtless practice of shutting dogs and cats in unventilated rooms and auto- 
mobiles. The fact that those responsible are not intentionally cruel does not minimize the suffering of the animals 
involved, nor can such practices be too lightly considered by humane agencies. During one hot week, while the 
owners were shopping, two loved pets were taken from closed automobiles and rushed to our clinic, but were dead 
on arrival. Previous good care will certainly not prove of much mental comfort to those responsible for sucha 
painful ending of the lives of two beautiful dogs. 


FLEAS AND THEIR CONTROL 


At this season of the year a special effort should be made to exterminate vermin of every description, and requests 
for advice on this very important subject suggests the desirability of republishing an article from Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDs of August, 1938. 

Scientific bulletins state that there are more than five hundred species of fleas. They multiply rapidly during the 
warm season of the year and make life very unpleasant for dogs, cats, and humans. 

Nature regulates fleas by temperature. They cannot exist during the cold months of the year except in some 
part of the house that is warm and, at the same time, more or less undisturbed by daily cleaning. 

Successful flea control depends principally upon removing the fleas and eggs from the host dog or cat by the use, 
according to directions, of Pulvex, Pyrethrum Powder, Derris Powder or any powder containing Derris root, or 
other preparation recommended by your veterinarian. ‘The treatment sounds simple, but must be repeated religiously 
to avoid reinfestation. 

Cleaning of the animal, house, and kennel should take place at the same time. Do not clean the animal and per- 
mit it to go to an unclean kennel or basement for a nap, to return thoroughly reinfested. 

To prevent reinfestation, cleanse the house with vermin spray, insect powder, flea powder, naphtha flakes, or 
moth repellers of any character. Spray or spread it about especially under your rugs, around cracks and crevices 
in the floors, and over the entire basement, paying especial attention to such parts of the basement as may have 
either earth or sand floors. Do not overlook the space under the piazza connecting with the basement proper by a 
window or other opening. This is a very troublesome spot, difficult to reach in the defleaing process. It is an 
ideal breeding location. At times it becomes necessary to use a hose and hot water, thoroughly soaking this area. 

The sprays and powders must be used about any kennels, basements, or beds, used by your pets. Launder 
blankets, pads, and like articles. 

To keep your home and pets free from fleas, this schedule must be started when hot weather arrives and con- 
tinued until the weather has been cold sufficiently long to freeze outdoor insects. However, some homes remain 
infested, due to favorable living conditions for the fleas within the house, but judicious, faithful application of the 
different powders and sprays will eliminate this trouble. 


Bathing 


Under ordinary circumstances, cats are not bathed. However, if it is necessary to give a bath, due to flea infesta- 
tion or other cause, place a small window screen, into which claws may be sunk, in a set tub partially filled with 
luke-warm water, and in that way hold him in such a position that a bath may be given satisfactorily. It is a 
good plan to start with a half-inch of water, gradually increasing the quantity. 

A strong, roomy denim bag may be used when simpler means fail. Deposit small pieces of soap inside the bag 
before placing the cat in it. Allow the head to remain outside, tightening the drawstring around the neck just 
sufficiently to permit the insertion of a finger freely. Allow the water to soak through the bag, then use the sides 
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of it brush fashion. For the bath, Ivory or Castile soap is recommended, followed by a very thorough rinsing and 
drying. A bright, sunny day should be selected and a spot of sunshine protected from dangerous air currents be 
made easily accessible. 


GOLDFISH AND THEIR CARE 


Judging from letters addressed to the League, the articles which have been published on the care of pets have 
supplied a long-felt want. Those issues dealing with dogs, cats, and birds have become practically exhausted, 
which stimulates our belief that advice on the care of other creatures will be well received. 

Goldfish probably rank next in popularity as strictly household pets. Close imprisonment in an unnatural en- 
vironment seems a sorry plight for any creature, especially birds and fish, but if they are to be kept, they are en- 
titled to the best treatment that can be given them. It is in that spirit that this article is written. 


Type to Choose 


Goldfish belong to the carp family. By selective breeding various types, differing in size, coloring and shape 
have been developed. The type to choose is dependent upon one’s fancy, experience, and facilities. The ordinary, 
relatively long slender breed, with a single tail fin and golden color, is the hardiest and the variety most suitable 
for amateurs. 


Bowls and Aquariums 


First in order of importance is the selection of a suitable container. The ordinary bow] is by far too small and its 
shape cannot be too strongly condemned. A straight-sided aquarium must be chosen in order to provide as large a 
surface area as possible. This will permit a maximum of spontaneous aération of the water, which is of prime 
importance because, fish must get their oxygen from that dissolved in water. They procure it by extracting it as it 
passes through their gills. 

At the surface of the water, new air is constantly being 
absorbed and carbon dioxide is being liberated. These 
phenomena occur slowly, but steadily. Consequently, 
the larger the surface exposed to the air, the more rapidly 
the rate of exchange. 

Spherical or semi-spherical bowls with a small opening 
expose relatively little water surface to the air. Shoulda 
spherical bow] be used, however, it should be only partially 
filled in order to provide a larger surface area. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that it is not the 
amount of water which is of prime importance, but the 
amount of surface. The temperature of the water also 
helps to control the amount of dissolved air—the cooler 
the water, the larger the capacity for absorbed air. 

A good rule is to allow twenty-four square inches of 
water surface to every inch of body length of fish. In 
other words, an aquarium with eight inches by six inches 
of surface, or forty-eight square inches, can normally hold 
one two-inch fish, or two one-inch fishes. A safe, practical rule for water volume is to allow one gallon of water 
for each half inch of fish. 

These rules are approximate, and allowance should be made for differences in temperature. Then, too, larger 
fish require relatively more oxygen per inch of length than do small ones. 

When there is insufficient oxygen in the water, fish will come to the surface and seemingly breathe. This danger 
signal must be heeded. There are two principal ways of replenishing the oxygen supply: first, by partially changing 
the water; secondly, by balancing the aquarium by growing plants which consume carbon dioxide and give off 
oxygen. If no plants are used, change all or part of the water daily. Use river, pond, or cistern water if possible. 
City water is generally treated with harmful chemicals and lacks necessary inorganic matter. 

Perhaps the best way of aérating water is by pouring it into the aquarium from a sprinkler. It is much safer to 
change the water at infrequent intervals than to change it too frequently, and some authorities advise against 
changing it at all if a proper plant balance is maintained. A temperature of between 50 to 80 degrees is recom- 
mended. Avoid sudden changes. Cooled water must be added gradually if fish seem distressed. 

Aquaria containing plants must have a certain amount of sunlight or very little oxygen will be replaced. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that too much sunlight is not good for captive fish. ‘Two or three hours of exposure 
is recommended in winter, and much less in summer. Light should reach the aquarium from the surface rather 
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than through the sides. Clean sand and gravel to a depth of SN We Ley 


at least an inch should be placed in the bottom of the aL pea ae Se a ee 
aquarium, and plants of high oxygenating power, such as / i es GaP 
recommended by the best pet shops, selected. Hornwort, / co alg Sen 

a popular plant, must be carefully watched as it decays [ tnareenes aathe water lowers mae Fe 
rapidly and contaminates the water under certain condi- TOO ee eee drt chron cone 
tions. Plant so as to admit ample light and to permit SA OA ay cehe a ee 


E . how far a globe is filled may make the 
freedom of movement for the fish. <2 difference between failure and success 


er abi ea ge ee E if a bowl of this type is used. 
Feeding 


By nature, fish are always hungry, and this point should be kept in mind. A moderately hungry fish is a healthy 
one. They should never get enough to completely satisfy their appetites, especially after they are one year of age. 
There is no rule which can be applied to all times and conditions. 

All of a fish’s functions are controlled by temperature because it is a cold-blooded creature. The colder his 
surroundings, the slower it functions; consequently, less food is necessary. Unlike warm-blooded animals, food 
does not increase their ability to withstand cold; it merely overloads their systems with substances which, because 
of their slowed bodily functions, become toxic. 

When the temperature of the water is 60° or above, they should be fed once daily. At 55° to 60°, every other 
day is sufficient, whereas when the temperature is from 40° to 55°, one feeding every three to six days is usually 
sufficient. This rule must, of course, be tempered with judgment. 

A meal should be small enough to be completely consumed in five minutes. Any food remaining after that length 
of time should be removed except in the case of growing fish, as explained later. The quantity of food is of para- 
mount importance. A fish fed the proper amount of poor food will be healthier than one fed an improper quantity 
of good food. Surplus tends to cloud the water. 

There is considerable controversy as to exactly what constitutes the most satisfactory diet for aquarium fish. 
Almost without exception, however, they require variety. In other words, both animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances are required. The most commonly known fish food is the white wafer made of egg white and rice flour. 
However, this is probably too limited in its content. A granulated fish food containing dried insects, meat, fish roe, 
flour, dried fish and other ingredients is not so limited and can be procured at most pet shops. 

Cooked oatmeal, salted as for the family breakfast, is a suitable food, particularly for growing fish. It should be 
given to young fish in such quantity as to permit all day feeding, but the excess should be removed at night. For 
fish under three months of age, the oatmeal should be strained through cheesecloth to take out the coarse particles. 

In their second year of life they may also be fed in this manner, but a relatively smaller amount must be given. 

Dried bread crumbs, particularly those of whole wheat, constitute a good food for goldfish and may be used 
satisfactorily as a temporary diet. Bits of scrambled egg are occasionally recommended. By mixing a bit of 
cooked cereal with it before scrambling, a more completely balanced diet is produced. It, of course, should be 
somewhat broken up before being fed. 

Finely chopped lettuce and boiled spinach may also be fed. Dried cereals should be scalded just before being 
fed so that they will not swell and produce indigestion after being swallowed. 

A pinch of table salt or Epsom Salts may be added occasionally to supply mineral needs. 

Again we warn: Do not feed more than will be promptly eaten, in order to avoid dangerous water pollution. 


Cleaning and Handling 
Remove all fish to another receptacle when the aquarium requires cleansing by using a dip net as gently as pos- 
sible. Never handle them or pour fish and water together from one receptacle to another. 


Ailments and Treatment 


Overfeeding and constipation constitute the principal ailments. Bloodshot and drooping fins, a lack of food in- 
terest and a tendency to rest on the floor of the aquarium are the danger signals. The excrement, if yellow or 
white, indicates overfeeding. Black or dark brownish green is the natural healthy color. 

Constipated fish should be placed in a solution of one tablespoon of Epsom Salts to a gallon of water for two 
or three hours, then removed to a weaker solution with a little sea salt added. 

Goldfish should be frequently examined for tail rot and a white fungus growth which is quite common. Whitish 
spots appear on the body which takes on a coating of slime and the fins split. Here again salt is the remedy. 
Remove the victims to a separate receptacle containing water just salty enough to taste slightly brackish. This 
water should be changed daily and the fish kept therein until cured. 

In the preparation of this article we have freely consulted ‘‘Care of Pets” published by Frederic J. Haskins, and 
“Goldfish Varieties and Tropical Aquarium Fishes,” a book on fish and their care by William T. Innes. It is heartily 
recommended to all whosé interest lies in that direction. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
By Archibald MacDonald 


N ORDER to emphasize that, even in this 
mechanical age, problems confronting the 
League are plentifully sprinkled with mis- 

treatment of horses, it is well to occasionally dwell 
in some detail upon such cases. A number have 
been selected from the past three months which 
fairly represent the types encountered in our daily 
routine. Some that we shall mention will, in all 
likelihood, be recognized by members of the 
League who reported them. Others were picked 
up by our agents on regular patrol duty. It would 
be interesting to give complete histories, but lack 
of space confines us to brief mention of each case; 
the location where it originated; an indication of 
the nature of the abuse or disability involved; and 
the disposition of the case. 
oa 


CHELSEA—Grey horse being beaten with a stick 
on Chelsea Bridge. Investigation disclosed it was 
not a case involving extreme brutality, but driver 
has been forbidden to drive horses in the future. 

* * * 


Maynarp—Roan gelding, twenty-one years 
old, suffering from dropped soles in both front 
feet. Put to sleep. 

* * * 

Mrtitis—Brown mare, aged and thin; suffering 

from spinal meningitis. Put away. 
* ok * 

Boston—Grey gelding, 17 years old. Pro- 
nounced unfit for service for a time. A long rest 
was ordered, during which time it will be observed 
daily. 

*k * * 

Boston—Brown gelding, ten years of age. In 
fair flesh, but lame. Ordered from work. Daily 
inspections to be made until fit for service. 

x x Ox 


CHELSEA—Black horse, lame in front. 
were reset and now travels sound. 
* * * 
BRooKLINE—Brown and white pony, lame. 
Feet trimmed, now travels sound. 
Lynn—Bay horse hauling junk, one shoe off. 
Shod all around, now travels sound. 
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Shoes ~ 


Wi_mineton—Sorrel gelding, old, thin, unable 
to stand. Put away. 
* * * 
Roxsury—Grey gelding, aged, thin and lame. 
Put away. 
DorcuHEsTER—Grey gelding, aged, thin, bruised 
both hips. Put away. 


* * * 


Briguton—Black gelding, spinal meningitis. 
Put away. 


* *K 


CANTON STREET—Bay gelding, hemorrhage. 
Put away. 
* * * 
Boston—Bay gelding. Lame in both front 
feet from neglected shoeing. Taken from work 
and treated. Will be inspected daily till well. 


* * k 

Boston—Black horse with shoe off. Reshod. 
* oe x 

CAMBRIDGE—Small black horse. Overloaded 


with junk. Load lightened and owner warned. 
x oe 


Bretmont—Roan gelding, 18 years old, thin. 
Horse ordered rested, regularly groomed, and re- 
shod. Will be observed regularly till ready for 
service. 

WattHAM—Grey horse, aged, thin, unfit for 
further service. Put to sleep. 

* * * 


Srow—Grey gelding, 22 years. Hollow-backed. 
Reported unfit for service. Found to be fit for 
light work and owner so advised. 

* * * 


Roxpury—Sorrel horse plodding along with 
head down. Found to be sick and was ordered to 
stable for treatment. To be inspected daily till 


fit for service. 
* * * 


DupLey Street—Light bay horse, thin, ap- 
peared to be weary. Found to be running slight 
temperature. Ordered from work till well. 


> °) 


Roxspury—Dark bay horse. Lame and weary. 
Estimated to be 20 years of age. Suffering from 
side bones. Put away. 

* * * 


Roxsury—Dark brown horse, lame and weary. 
Found to be old, thin and stiff, unfit for service. 
Put to sleep. 


*k K *k 


Bricguton—Old black mare, thin and weak. 
Molars worn down, unfit for further service. Put 
away. 

* * *K 

Newton—White horse, thin and poorly groomed. 

Better care ordered; to be worked every other day. 


Will check regularly. 
**K * * 


DorcHuEstER—Grey horse, thin and abused. 
Driver discharged and horse ordered from service 


till in better shape. 
xk ok x 


MancuEesteR—White horse in poor condition. 
Heavier grain feeding ordered. 

Boston—Grey gelding, aged, thin, lame, poorly 
groomed. Ordered from work till fit for service. 
Will check regularly. 

* * * 

Merprorp—Chestnut mare, 16 years old, suffer- 
ing from tendonitis. Put away. 

* ok ok 


Wa.ttHAM—Bay horse, aged, thin. Put to 
sleep. 

Boston—Bay mare, old and unfit for service. 
Put to sleep. 

Brockton—Grey mare, old and unfit for serv- 
ice. Put to sleep. 


Norwetit—Old pony. Unfit for service. Put 


to sleep. 

MarBLEHEAD—Roan horse in poor condition. 
Ordered rested for two weeks. Will check regu- 
larly. 

* K °K 

Boston—Brown horse, weary and overloaded. 
Treated and ordered rested. Will check regu- 
larly. 

ok * * 

Boston—Large sorrel horse reported uncared 

for. Ordered from service. Will check regularly. 


Hypr Park—Bay and white pony in poor con- 
dition. Indigestion. In care of veterinarian. 
* *k * 


MarBLEHEAD—Brown gelding, blind, weary. 
Ordered from work. Will visit regularly and see 
that it is reshod before returning to labor. 

* K kK 


Boston—Old white horse, roughly treated, 18 
years old, in fair flesh, weary. Ordered reshod and 
worked only every other day. Will inspect regu- 
larly. 


* OK * 


Boston—Bay and white piebald horse, lame from 
laminitis. In care of veterinarian. 
* * * 


Boston—Bay gelding, lame, shoe broken, press- 
ing into sensitive parts of foot. Rested until foot 


healed, then reshod. 
* * kK 


Boston—Grey and white horse, lame from nail 
wound. Given necessary treatment. 
* * ok 


These cases were taken from 106 reports of the 
last quarter selected for special study. It is in line 
with the conservative policy of the League to take 
no special credit for those where no definite action 
is found necessary. 

Many hours are often necessary to locate a horse 
reported abused and suffering, and the bare recital 
of the case fails to convey any idea of the time in- 
volved in seeing it throughtoits ultimate conclusion. 

During the same period from which these few 
cases were taken, 88 inspections of renting stables 
were made, 1,391 horses being examined and either 
approved for immediate service or special care 
ordered; 85 visits were made to riding schools 
scattered over a wide area, 1,419 horses being 
carefully observed and, likewise, either approved 
for service or special care ordered; and the condi- 
tion of 449 horses auctioned at public sales was 
carefully checked. 

Reference to the statistical report will further 
indicate the extent to which this particular depart- 
ment participates in the small-animal work. Ina 
future issue of Our Fourroorrep FRIENDS, we 


- shall deal more in detail with that type of activity. 


There is little of particular interest to report in 
connection with our stockyards work. Despite 
improvements, there is still much to be done to- 
ward refining shipping and handling practices. 
Pet shops, abattoirs, both large and small, pigger- 
ies, and all other places where animals are kept, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Cape Cod Branch 


of animal existence that when we have special news 
of cheer, we hasten to impart it to our sympathetic 
friends. 
It is not always possible to bring together successfully 


) MUCH of our work is concerned with sad phases 


2 el ; % 


the homeless dog and the dogless home. Within a short 
time, however, we have had the good fortune to effect 
three such satisfying combinations. 

There was the young mongrel terrier lost or aban- 
doned in an elevated railway station—found and kept 
at the Animal Rescue League in Boston far beyond the 
time required by law—unclaimed, apparently unwanted 
till the request for just such a dog came from the Cape. 
A serious small pup we found him, too spunky to show 
actual fright during his long motor ride to Cape Cod, 
but evidently apprehensive lest he be dropped along the 
way and again deserted. Now with confidence restored, 
how he swaggers! He has developed a full sized watch 
dog bark with which to guard his home, and he amuses 
the household with an act so humorous that it seems he 
must have belonged to a vaudeville troupe. Toward 
men his attitude is apt to be defiant. Perhaps one of 
the species taught him those clever tricks. 

Country life he appreciates to the full and he strolls 
in the garden sniffing each flower with the air of a 
“Ferdinand.” And like “ Ferdinand” he is happy. 

Then there are the purebred Irish setter and the 
Springer spaniel also full blooded, both entrusted to us 
by understanding owners unable to give them the liberty 
they needed. They spent some weeks in our kennels be- 
fore the right homes were found, but like “‘Sully”’ the 
terrier, they are now in ideal surroundings, and their 
owners wonder how they could have lived so long with- 
out them. Each dog in his own way, be it said, shows 
every sign of reciprocation. 

It is gratifying to discover how generally our Branch 
work has become known on Cape Cod. 
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A cat up a tree, a fox in captivity, a wild bird in a 
cage, each catches the eye and touches the heart of some 
passerby. 

Our telephones ring. We investigate, often going a 
long distance to do so. We are thankful for the facil- 
ities which permit this and that persons instead of going 
on their way heavy hearted feeling “there is nothing 
which can be done about it”? know instead that they can 
reach us.and find relief. 

A letter received from Copenhagen reads: ‘The ani- 
mals here are all so sleek and fat you would find no 
work for the Animal Rescue League.” 

Our great country falls far behind little Denmark in 
this particular, but at least we have seen the light and 
are trying to follow it. 

(Signed) Marcaret Morse Corrin, 
te Director. 
“Four Winds” 


Harwichport 


Imitation Bullfight at New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 5) 


country but that they saw nothing in today’s per- 
formance which involved actual cruelty or which was 
contrary.to law.’ 

***Tt was agreed between the representatives and 
the Fair officials that in case this spectacle is to con- 
tinue no changes will be permitted from the show 
as presented which would involve the introduction 
of any acts of cruelty.’ 

“Unfortunately, statements have been used in 
the press and radio that might leave a wrong im- 
pression. We know that you will want this infor- 
mation to advise any who may inquire. 

ALEXANDER S. Wess, President, 

SypNEY H. Coteman, Executive Vice-President.” 


In order to fortify him in case the exhibition 
might at some time visit Boston, Chief Inspector 
MacDonald accompanied the President of the 
League to this exhibition and concurred with him 
in a public statement to World’s Fair officials that 
although the act, as shown, did not constitute 
cruelty to animals in the legal sense of the term, 
every possible effort would be made to keep it out 
of Massachusetts. We believe this to be an open- 
ing wedge designed to popularize bullfighting in 
the United States, and as such, to be opposed with 
all the strength we can muster. Fortunately, the 
act did not draw the expected crowds and has been 
withdrawn, but we have no assurance that it will 
not be revived in New York City or elsewhere. 


1] 


N AND around South Boston and the Savin Hill 
section of Dorchester, Millie has done a pretty fair 


job of introducing herself. 

built little horse of about seven 
years. She drags a fruit and 
vegetable wagon for several 
hours each day—and _abso- 
lutely refuses apples or carrots. 
But she never forgets a house 
where she has coaxed a bit of 
candy or sugar, a cookie or a 
nibble of cake. 

More than once, Millie’s 
driver has found himself in 
embarrassing situations — be- 
cause of this. If he is deliver- 
ing an order at one end of a 
street and Millie hears the 
voice of a man, woman or child 
who has fed her, she is as likely 
as not to leave and saunter 
along to the place where candy 
awaits—whether the previous 
sale is completed or not. 

Nor ean she be led or driven 
past one of her friend’s houses 
until she has practiced all her 


wiles to attract someone to the door. 
it must be admitted that she is a most lovable and in- 
Up the block she comes—and 


triguing little beggar! 


INTRODUCING “MILLIE” 


By Mrs. Henry R. Berthel 


She is a small, stockily 


And to her credit 


abruptly switches her wagon about until she stands at 
right angles to the sidewalk. There she stands, tossing 


her head and calling with her soft little whinny. 


And 


if her call fails in its purpose, she puts one foot on the 
curb, and stamps. 


Mr. McDonald, her driver and 


himself a lover of horses, as his 
affectionate understanding of 
Millie’s moods will testify, says 
that he actually “‘gets more” 
out of Millie’s many friend- 
ships than he does with his 


trade. He admits, too, that 
Millie ‘“‘runs’’ the business. 
She knows her route—and 


covers it to the best advantage 
—for Millie. More than once 
Mr. McDonald has come out 
of a restaurant where he stops 
for his noonday coffee, to find 
Millie two or three blocks 
away, begging for her own 
little tidbit. And Miaillie’s 
friends remember her calling 
days and seldom fail her. She 
has the virtue of being easily 
satisfied. A morsel of candy or 
cake—and, to her, the business 
there is accomplished. And 
strangers are vastly amused, 


when, ready to move along, Millie reaches around and 
gathers a substantial mouthful of Mr. McDonald’s 
sweater, giving it a gentle but unmistakable tug. 


As you call “‘ goodbye, Millie”’ she shows you her final 
(Continued on page 23) 


Miscellaneous Total 


Dogs Cats Cattle Sheep Poultry 
& Mules & Birds 
Collected by Ambulances........... 4,798 23,411 201 159 28,569 
Delivered by Owners............... 1,913 2,542 162 52 4,669 
Investigation Department.......... 174 91 QT4 366 83 74 85 1,147 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Pine Ridge’. Whine sce eee 80 95 1 176 
Lynn 2 Ogee ee oe 865 4,255 14 20 5,154 
Northampton Street............... 287 891 5 3 1,186 
North Bennet Street........... 32 339 1 2 374 
Gambrid 968. <:a.6,c ee eee 46 349 13 408 
Chelsea 23) os oe en eee ee eee 163 1,132 1,295 
Rast Boston..c- seer ee 109 762 4 875 
West Harwich......... 58 Q45 ] 304 
Eastham. . 54 266 8 323 
Roxbury . 41 696 Q2 3 742 
Clinic 36) ee ae 6,930 1,886 467 9,283 
"Lota ais. 2s Se eee oe 15,550 36,960 Q74 366 83 476 796 54,505 
Horses Destroyed 59 
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OPERATIONS—NECESSARY or OTHERWISE 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


T IS a strange idiosyncrasy which induces human beings to condemn a wrong practice, or one of doubtful merit, 
| and at the same time to defend another equally obnoxious or open to the same degree of criticism. Horsemen, 
with honest conviction, will frequently condemn Tail Setting and in the same breath try to justify Pin Firing, 
or vice versa. Dog fanciers will recommend ear trimming, from the standpoint of fashion, and disapprove the am- 
putation of tails, a surgical operation indulged for the same purpose. The degree of suffering involved often deter- 
mines the attitude taken, but in many controversies it is hard for the average person to reconcile differing opinions. 
This article has been prepared for the express purpose of indicating the extent of the principal operations of this 
character, their general purpose, and the alleged benefits, if any, which follow. While it has been written primarily 
from the veterinary standpoint, it will be difficult to conceal a deep-rooted reprehension against those which average 
good judgment dictates, serve no good or useful purpose. 


Spaying 


The spaying of dogs and cats is the most common of the operations which can be questioned from the ethical or 
humane standpoint and is performed for the two-fold purpose of preventing reproduction and removing the 
annoyance which accompanies heat periods. In his natural state the male of 
these species, if running free, is sure to make a nuisance of himself in the vicinity 
of a home in which there is a female in season. For the comfort of the neighbor- 
hood and in the interest of maintaining and increasing the popularity of family 
pets, the operation is to be recommended, except in individuals that are to be 
kept for breeding purposes. It is almost invariably successful. Rarely, if ever, 
does the operation change the temperament or physical well-being of the animal. 

The spaying of mares is seldom done except in animals that develop abnormal 
behavior of a sexual nature, usually accompanied by viciousness and treachery. 

Cattle, particularly beef cattle, are spayed for the purpose of improving the 
quality of the meat and to increase the rate of gain and smoothness which fat- 
tening produces. It is occasionally practiced in the case of valuable milch cows 
with ovarian disorders which cannot otherwise be corrected, but is of little 
value except that it eliminates a constant state of oestrum, thereby permitting the animal to graze peacefully 
with others in the herd, and to continue as a milk producer until her yield becomes low enough to warrant disposal 
for beef. 


Castration 


Castration of dogs is seldom practiced except in individuals with perverted sex habits which will not respond to 
discipline, and in animals which have been injured or have developed tumors, making the operation necessary. 
Castration has very little, if any, effect upon the intelligence, affection or health of a dog. In some instances, it 
becomes necessary to watch the diet during the later years of life, so that obesity does not result. 

A rather high percentage of male cats become careless about their personal habits around the house at certain 
times of the year, particularly during the mating season. The operation, a minor one resulting in very little dis- 
comfort when performed under anaesthesia, is warranted in such cases. 

Most male horses are castrated rather early in life. The operation is now being done under local anaesthesia, 
with a minimum of discomfort and risk. Castration of a colt causes it to develop into an animal with some of the 
physical characteristics of both sexes. Its skeletal development is more like that of a mare than that of a stallion. 
The head and neck are smaller, and at full growth the animal is apt to be somewhat smaller in appearance than a 
natural male. He is much more tractable, and ordinarily has no tendency toward viciousness or treachery, character- 
istics which are not at all uncommon in stallions. His temperament makes him the ideal work or riding horse. 

All males of the beef breeds of cattle, and bulls of the dairy type which are to be raised for beef, are castrated 
early in life, because the operation makes them more docile and causes them to feed out to better advantage, 
markedly increasing their value as beef animals. 

Male lambs are usually castrated when only a few days old and are docked at the same time. Castration increases 
their market value just as it does with cattle. 

The castration of pigs is universally followed in those animals which are intended for food purposes. The operation 
is usually performed on young pigs shortly after weaning time. If properly done, and ordinary sanitary precautions 
are taken, there is little danger of infection and a very low mortality rate. Scirrhous cords quite frequently result 
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when filth gains entrance to the wound. This is due to the prevalence of low-grade infectious organisms of various 
types in pens and yards in which pigs are generally kept. 

Caponizing, or castration, of cockerels is an operation which greatly increases.the value of these birds as food. 
It is rather a serious operation, because the testicles of a chicken are inside the body, and the mortality rate is cer- 
tain to be high unless the work is done by an expert. This operation is attended by considerable pain and should, 
by all means, be done under local anaesthesia. It is a particularly brutal practice to strap a cockerel down on a board 
and cut him open, although this method is frequently followed. 


Docking 


Docking is an operation for the removal of a considerable portion of a tail. It is done routinely in lambs and to 
some extent in horses. In lambs it is considered advisable from a sanitary point of view, because the long tail 
almost invariably becomes fouled with excrement. This very frequently leads to 
infestation with various types of fly larvae which not only invade the filth, 
but the tissues of the animal as well. When tails of young lambs are cut at the 
time of castration, it is relatively painless and bloodless. If done in the early 
spring, before flies are prevalent, there is very little danger of infection or other 
serious consequences. The value of the wool is enhanced as a result of the opera- 
tion, as fewer burrs will accumulate and less filth will be mixed with the wool. 

Horses of the heavy breeds are quite frequently docked, as are most Hackneys 
and Cobs. Beyond doubt, this practice is followed more for the purpose of 
enhancing the appearance than for any other reason. It is claimed that breeding 
is facilitated by the operation, but the wild horses of the plains have multiplied 
in vast numbers under perfectly natural conditions, and certainly most of the 
colts raised each year are born to animals not so mutilated. The tail of a horse 
is his greatest protection against flies, and its removal should not be lightly 
regarded. The Boston Terrier, French Bull, and English Bull dogs are usually 
born with very short tails. With few exceptions, all others so adorned have 
had their tails amputated. The operation is a minor one, and, if done early in 
life, under anaesthesia, is probably accompanied by very little discomfort. 
However, it is dictated solely by a silly fashion. Large, smooth-haired dogs 
frequently beat their heavy, rope-like tails to a pulp, and there might occasion- 
ally be some justification for their removal, but those of smaller dogs seldom, 
if ever, are the cause of any trouble and should be exempt from the knife. 


Tail Setting 


This operation heads the list of those unwarranted from any sensible view- 
point. It is performed for the purpose of creating an extreme arched effect 
and necessitates cutting heavy muscles and bending and binding the tail until 
healing is complete. Discomfort, to use a very mild term, is experienced inter- 
mittently throughout the show life of the animal, due to the fact that a bustle 
or tail set must be endured for days preceding and during each show. If arched tails are desirable, they should 
be acquired through selective breeding rather than surgery. Many 
members of the gaited saddle horse fraternity scorn the practice. 


Pin or Point Firing and Line Firing 


Pin, or Point Firing is the term used to describe an operation per- 
formed on race horses, jumpers and polo ponies, principally. Its object 
is to strengthen the tendons on the posterior aspect of the fore limbs. 
These tendons frequently become inflamed and weakened, due to 
the type of work to which these horses are subjected. The operation 
is the insertion of a heated metal pin, somewhat larger in diameter than 
the lead of a pencil, through the skin, fascia, and sometimes the tendon 
sheath, into the substance of the tendon itself. Little pain accom- 
panies the operation, as good results are obtained only when the points 
are carefully placed, which is impossible except under anaesthesia, 

Line Firing is a less radical procedure. It is the burning of lines 
about one inch long, perpendicular to the course of the tendons, both 
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laterally and medially, under local anaesthesia. The physiological basis for these operations lies in the fact that 
tendons, which are made up almost entirely of dense, fibrous, white connective tissue, contain a minimum of blood 
vessels. They are fed to a great extent from lymphatic circulation. Burning is an intense type of irritation and 
creates a network of small capillaries which carry added nourishment to the weakened parts, thereby increasing 
the speed and completeness of healing. 

These operations have the desired effect, perhaps not entirely due to the firing, but, to some degree, to the fact 
that a horse which has been fired is rested following the operation for a period of six or more weeks. Rest itself is 
an important factor in the production of strengthened tendons. It is to be regretted that anything more radical 
than selective breeding is considered necessary to produce the desired results. 


Nerving 


Nerving, or severing of nerve trunks, is an operation generally performed upon old horses of negligible commercial 
value, due to incurable lameness in the hoof caused by chronic navicular disease, or to some other chronic foot 
disorder. The nerves which carry the sensations of pain to the brain are cut, thereby enabling the horse to work 
for a time without pain. Since the sensation, but not the cause of pain, is removed, each step taken increases damage 
to the foot. Nutrition to the limb below the point of the operation is interfered with when the trophic nerve supply 
is cut. The diameter of the small blood vessels is controlled by the nerve supply and the circulation is altered. 
Very frequently, in horses that have been nerved, the nutrition to the foot has been damaged to the point where 
eventually the hoof drops off from the internal structures of the foot. In other words, the horse just steps out of 
his hoof. This sequel does not always follow the operation, but is prone to do so in nerved horses which have con- 
tinued to work upon pavements. This danger is not so great in nerved horses working in fields. 


Ringing Bulls 

The bull ring, forced through the thin membrane of the nose and fastened in place, is considered one safe means 
of dealing with this animal. The bull is probably our most dangerous domestic animal. For no apparent reason | 
he will at times attack any person within reach. This is especially true when he is at large or being handled with 
a halter. A pole four to eight 
feet in length, attached to the ring, 
removes most of the danger: in 
managing even the most vicious 
bull. He should never be tied by 
the ring because in his efforts to 
repel flies, he may tear the ring 
out, with dangerous and painful 
results. He should always be tied 
with a sturdy halter, or a chain 
collar, and the ring used only for 
the purpose of handling him. The 
operation of inserting the ring is a 
comparatively minor one, and when properly done, frequently results in no loss of blood. 


Dehorning Cattle 


The dehorning of cattle is done to reduce danger to other animals. Horns are frequently responsible for nasty 
skin wounds or irreparably damaged eyes in animals which come in contact with them. The dehorning operation 
usually takes place at the age of one year, by means of a clipper or dehorning saw. Both of these are used with- 
out the aid of anaesthesia. Within the past few years, however, Dr. Mack Emmerson of Pennsylvania has been 
popularizing a nerve blocking technique which eliminates the pain from this operation. Even at best, the me- 
chanical dehorning of cattle is painful and severe. A more humane method is that of chemically treating the 
“horn buttons”’ of calves during the first few days of life. This relatively painless procedure destroys the horn- 
producing layer of skin, thereby causing the animal to mature without the development of horns. This process 
is becoming more general as live stock men learn of its virtues. The discomfort manifested by the chemical proc- 
ess is almost negligible compared with that of removing horns already developed. 


Clipping 
The value of clipping horses is debatable. The animals which live out-of-doors during the fall and winter and 
come in for work during the early spring usually have very heavy coats, and profuse sweating results from even 
moderate work. Clipping decreases the tendency toward excessive sweating, thereby decreasing the tendency 
toward chilling. The clipped animal will cool out more readily. When animals are clipped, a blanket or other cover- 
ing should be worn, except when the animal is exercising or weather conditions make it inadvisable. Otherwise, the 
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sudden loss of the insulating value of the hair predisposes toward chills. Clipping of horses also facilitates grooming 
and decreases the tendency toward vermin, particularly lice and mange. 

The clipping of dogs is warranted in certain instances, but definitely to be condemned in others. A dog heavily 
infested with scabies, mange, or diffusely afflicted with eczema is more easily treated if the hair is removed, and 
the rate of healing, in most instances, is greatly accelerated by clipping, but the value of clipping normal individuals 
is debatable. It is granted that many fat, old dogs with long, thick hair coats suffer intensely from the heat. If 
clipping lessens the discomfort, it is to be encouraged, but the theory that the hair coat is an insulating mechanism, 
shutting out the heat as well as the cold, must be given due consideration. In some cases, clipping seems to increase 
the thickness of the coat developed in subsequent years, and it seems sensible to conclude that if an animal is 
clipped one summer, he should be clipped regularly thereafter. When either a horse or a dog has been clipped right 
down to the skin, precautions must be taken against exposing him to the sun until the coat grows out sufficiently 
to afford protection from painful sunburn. It must further be emphasized that close clipping removes protection 
from flies, gnats and mosquitoes, a very potent argument against the practice. 


Clipping Horses’ Manes 


Roaching and hogging are terms applied 
to the clipping of the mane of horses. It 
is more generally followed in connection 
with certain types of light animals and its 
particular purpose is to facilitate grooming. 
It is claimed by some that it improves 
the appearance of a horse, but the removal 
of a long mane decreases natural protection 
against flies and for that reason is pre- 
sumed to make it more difficult to sell 
the animal. The natural mane is decidedly 
the more popular. 


Debarking Dogs 


Debarking, or the operation for the removal of vocal cords of dogs, is sometimes performed on the theory that 
it will permit the retention of otherwise congenial pets which cannot be prevented from barking excessively, much 
to the annoyance of neighbors. The term “‘debarking”’ is a misnomer in that it is seldom possible to completely 
eliminate sound production, and, although volume is decreased, a peculiar and far more annoying cry follows 
each attempt to bark. The League, and all humane organizations, are opposed to this operation. There are ex- 
tremely few, if any, dogs which cannot be trained to stop excessive barking if patient, energetic measures are 
employed. 


Descenting Skunks 


Skunks are beautiful little animals and make unusual pets. The operation for 
removal of the scent glands, which must be done under general anaesthesia, is 
more to be discouraged than condemned. Like all animals, they seek their own 
kind, and a descented pet skunk is just as attractive to others as is a normal one. 
During the mating season particularly, many normal skunks are apt to be at- 
tracted to the home of such a pet, with resulting annoyance to neighbors and the 
destruction of lawns and gardens. 


Ear Trimming 


The trimming of the ears of Boston 
Terriers, Great Danes, Dobermann pin- 
schers and other dogs, is another operation 
performed to satisfy the dictates of a silly 
fashion. Its proponents try to justify it 
by claiming that it is a cure for ear catarrh 
or canker. Ear catarrh is relatively un- 
common in the breeds of dogs mentioned, 
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because of the fact the 
ears are not long enough 
or covered with suffi- 
ciently long hair to de- 
crease ventilation of the 
ear canals to any harm- 
ful extent. 

The operation is a to- 
tally unnecessary one, 
and during the few years 
that humanitarians have 
been opposing ear crop- 
ping, the breeders of Boston Terriers have gone a long 
way toward developing the beautiful, erect, natural ears 
in this breed. The same can be done, by selective breeding, 
with all types whose ears must stand in order that they 
can win prizes in the show ring. The operation itself, when 
properly done, is not painful, because the animal is under 
anaesthesia when op- 
erated, but the ears 
must be kept in metal 
frames during the heal- 
ing process and the 
blood and pus removed 
once or twice daily from 
the. raw edges, until 
healing is completed. 
In many instances, the 
edges must be stretched 
at frequent intervals, to 
prevent undue shrink- 
ing and distortion from the resulting formation of scar tissue. It is a most senseless procedure and done solely to 
satisfy a perverted sense of beauty. 


Tattooing 


Tattooing of dogs and poultry is practiced as a means of identification. It facilitates the identity of stolen prop- 
erty. The tattooing process is not painless, as is generally claimed. The tattooed area is inflamed for several days 
following the operation. Nose and paw prints are being scientifically developed to the point where they will prob- 
ably supersede all other means of identification of dogs. 


Branding 


Horses and cattle raised on the open ranges of the west would lose their identity without some permanent dis- 
tinguishing mark. In order that owners may know their animals, individual raisers of cattle and horses have their 
own distinctive brands. In the past, branding has been done, to a very large extent, by the use of a hot iron. 
The result is a third-degree burn, which permanently destroys the hair follicles so that. when healing takes place, 
there remains a hairless area, bearing certain characteristic letters and figures. Today, chemical branding prepara- 
tions are to a considerable extent supplanting the hot iron. These chemicals, likewise, produce a third-degree burn, 
but are probably less painful and certainly easier to employ. 


ENDOWMENTS 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE 
LIFE OF THE DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, 
AND INQUIRY INTO OUR AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL 


RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN THE BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT 
THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE 
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THE FUTURE OF AMRITA ISLAND 


T IS particularly fitting that a full discussion of 
| Amrita Island, what it stands for and what it seeks 
to accomplish in the development of work in the 
interest of both children and animals, should have taken 
place at the National Convention of The American 
Humane Association on the day set aside for the dedi- 
cation of the William O. Stillman Memorial Building. 
Along with other stalwart and indomitable pioneers— 
Henry Bergh, Elbridge T. Gerry, Anna Harris Smith, 


“Society has trained workers for nearly every other 
philanthropic or business activity, as for instance, for 
social service, for nursing the sick, for every variety of 
technical employment, for bookkeeping and _ stenog- 
raphy, and so on through a long list. The humane 
worker is obliged to have a knowledge which is quite as 
technical and difficult as almost any of these. It is felt 
that a school is the only effective means of attract- 
ing young men and women of ability to enter this 


George T. Angell, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Alva Blaffer, 
Jeannette Ryder, Caroline Earle White, John G. 
Shortall, Mary Lovell, Elizabeth Morris, among them— 
he possessed the vision, energy, faith and courage which 
has been so sadly lacking in those of us who have pre- 
sumed to follow in their footsteps. <A careful study of 
the letters and papers left behind them proves that in 
the final analysis we have not only inaugurated nothing 
new, but have hopelessly fallen by the wayside in 
developing the structure, the foundation of which they 
so sturdily created. 

Twenty-seven years ago Dr. Stillman wrote “The 
anti-cruelty cause has suffered much in the past from a 
lack of trained workers. Earnest and enthusiastic 
partisans of the cause have often volunteered their serv- 
ices, and while meaning well, have not infrequently an- 
tagonized both the public and the magistrates by their 
well-intended but impracticable demands. Many 
times men have been employed to enforce humane laws 
for animals who had become superannuated as police- 
men, or deputy sheriffs, and who were destitute of any 
real interest or personal fitness for the work. Others 
employed have been those who have failed elsewhere 
and whose employment partakes very largely of the 
nature of a charity. Humanitarians are beginning to 
realize the error of such a policy as this and to feel that it 
is time that a special school should be started which shall 
fit the workers of anti-cruelty societies for their labors. 


field of philanthropic endeavor and to perform efficient 
service. 

““A paid agent of a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals should be familiar with the office 
management necessary for the successful carrying-on of 
an active society. Heshould be familiar withthe needed 
office books and with the blanks required to receive 
complaints. He should know the proper methods of 
filing and should be drilled and disciplined in the carry- 
ing on of the more or less voluminous correspondence 
which is necessarily required. He should also be famil- 
iar with statistical methods in order to present the re- 
sults of the. society’s operations to its patrons. The 
humane worker should be taught how to keep up mem- 
bership lists; how to incorporate anti-cruelty societies 
and legally conduct the same; how to keep the minutes 
and records of the society and to prepare and publish 
annual reports. 

“In addition to all these things he must have the 
methods for field work well in hand. He must be more 
or less of a veterinarian and must understand the anat- 
omy and physiology of the horse and other animals. 
He must be fitted to tell others how to relieve suffering 
animals, and be able to determine with a reasonable de- 
gree of exactness whether the animal is actually suffering 
or not, and whether the case is one which should be 
taken into court. Humane workers need to be wise in 
regard to the law, for they must plead their own cases 
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in most instances; they must know how to draw legal 
papers and be familiar with legal procedure and the 
intricacies of the law; they must know what evidence is 
necessary in order to secure a conviction. There are 
many other qualifications which are required and which 
can be secured only by special training. 

“Over and above all the humane agent must possess 
the milk of human kindness. He must be taught that 
the majority of offenders are cruel more because of ig- 
norance than because of design, and that advice and 
friendly suggestion are what is needed in the vast ma- 
jority of cases. Humane officers need to have enlight- 
ened good sense. They should be familiar with the 
latest and best methods of carrying on the work. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that all this theoretical 
knowledge is comparatively valueless unless supplemented 
by actual field work in connection with an active anti- 
cruelty society. It is desirable to have the theoretical 
foundation and the academic instruction for an officer, 
but in order to be properly fitted for his work he must 
go out on the street and into the police court, and learn 
actual methods by experience under the instruction of 
veteran workers. <A school will be established in the 
near future through the efforts of the American Humane 
Association and we invite financial support for the de- 
velopment of this necessary work.” 

This is quoted from an article, entitled ““The Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals’’, in a 1912 publication of the 
Academy of Political Science, which explains Dr. 
Stillman’s reference to animal agents only. 

Had he remained with us a few more years, he would 
unquestionably have translated the need into a reality, 
and if the need is as great as his words indicate he felt it 
to be, it is a serious indictment of present-day leaders of 
both children and animal welfare organizations that so 
much time has been lost. 

If the experience of the past year can be accepted as a 
guide, the possibilities of improving children’s work by 
some such medium are fully as great as in the animal 
field. One thing, at least, is certain. Even though a 
program of definite dimensions is never created and car- 
ried out, much can be gained by close daily association 
with fellow workers in such an atmosphere as has been 
developed at Amrita. 

Due to the interest of Senator Gerry and Colonel 
Coulter, a children’s program was developed in 1938. 
It was in the nature of an experiment and was, natur- 
ally, far from perfect; but contrary to dire forebodings 
and predictions, it was successful. This year, in addi- 
tion to these men, the newly organized New England 
Conference on Child Protection supported it, and there 
is every reason to believe that all concerned are satis- 
fied that much good came out of it and that a definite 
program should be developed for future years. Among 
other things, it has been suggested that colleges which 
provide social service courses be invited to send students 
to Amrita Island for the purpose of relating them with 
the work of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Children. 


In the Standards for child protection societies, 
adopted at the National Convention, one of the most 
interesting paragraphs as far as Amrita Island is con- 
cerned, reads as follows: 


“ Although the executive of a child protective organiza- 
tion may be primarily a business man of proved adminis- 
trative ability, it is most desirable and should be the aim 
of every protective agency to have executives and field 
workers who in addition to a college education have spe- 
cial training in the social sciences. 


“Tt is recognized that in rural areas it may be diffi- 
cult to secure trained personnel. If it proves to be im- 
possible, the personnel standard should at least be com- 
parable to that of other professions in the community, 
with provision made for summer school training.” 


A detailed discussion of these standards has no place 
here beyond the observation that the statement regard- 
ing rural areas may be true of certain urban communi- 
ties as well, and if Amrita Island can function in this, 
or any other profitable way, a hearty welcome is ex- 
tended. Specialists in the children’s field, however, 
must develop any specific program to be undertaken. 

Let us briefly examine the need for more and better 
societies of both types. Those of us living in the 
thickly populated states, most of them served by child 
rescue and animal welfare organizations, are in danger 
of losing sight of the fact that vast territories are un- 
touched by any sort of humane group. 

There are 3073 counties in the United States, and in 
so far as can be determined, there are approximately 
only 500 associations having to do with the prevention 
of cruelty. It would be disheartening, were we to fail to 
realize that something can be done about it, to admit the 
utter inadequacy of many of those of record. Too 
large a number exist only on paper. 

It is a safe and conservative estimate that there are 
2100 counties in this country in which new organizations 
should be set up. If they are needed in the large cities 
supporting large police departments and other agencies 
having to do with the public welfare, how much more 
necessary in those counties where one man, a sheriff, is 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing all the laws 
dealing with crime, ranging from petty larceny to kid- 
naping and murder. 

It would be impossible at the present time to imme- 
diately supply capable agents for twenty-five new so- 
cieties, let alone 2000. Ask any humane official if that 
is an exaggeration. 

There are pitifully few men in training, even for re- 
placements. The work of an animal agent, as Dr. 
Stillman pointed out, calls for a technical education far 
beyond the common realization of persons unfamiliar 
with its demands. 

He enumerated a few of the basic requisites of a fully 
trained man, but for the purpose of enabling us to 
evaluate a training course as it relates to individual 
organizations, we might profitably go into a little more 
detail, keeping in mind that our agents should be the 
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court of last resort whenever an animal problem is 
encountered. 

They should not, due to lack of training, be compelled 
to turn to any other authority for advice or direction 
unless professional care for an animal is involved. 
Even in those cases, they must be qualified to carry on 
until a veterinarian arrives. They must be able to take 
temperatures and give first-aid for sunstroke—heat 
prostration—milk fever—starvation—fractures and dis- 
locations—colic—azoturia—fits and convulsions of 
various types—distemper, and hemorrhage—to indicate 
just a few of the situations which will confront them 
regularly, and to recognize lockjaw, glanders and rabies, 
and take all measures designed as a protection of the 
public health. 

They must be skilled in the use of a gun and revolver, 
as well as chloroform and other lethal agents. They 
must be able to tell the approximate age of horses, cows, 
dogs, and cats, especially. They should be able to rec- 
ognize the principal breeds of dogs—to know what, 
when, and how to feed and properly care for everything 
from a new born calf, pup or kitten, to the adults of the 
principal animal species. 

If, in addition to all this, an agent is an expert in 
problems affecting wild life, in milking cows, in rescuing 
horses from ditches, and cats from trees, in handling 
balky horses, in catching and handling all types of 
animals, and in supervising rodeos; and, also, able to 
raise money, make speeches, prepare and conduct court 
cases, he may not need the type of training we propose 
giving him at Amrita Island. 

Naturally, many mistakes have been made, both in 
preparing our programs and in carrying them through. 
To Nathaniel J. Walker, the man who acted for so many 
years as the good right arm of Dr. Stillman, we shall 
always feel deeply grateful. Long years of his close 
association with Dr. Stillman enabled him to wisely 
analyze our plans for the future of Amrita. They in- 
cluded the proposal to immediately seek an endowment 
of $600,000, the income to be devoted to partially de- 
fraying the expense of the proposed conferences and to 
make possible the perfection of elaborate courses to be 
taught by salaried specialists. Mr. Walker, upon hear- 
ing them, made this observation: “‘If we put this over, 
the humane cause will have been advanced by twenty 
years at least; but we must not defeat our aims by trying 
to plan it all at once. Start with a few people in an 
informal way. Permit the program to grow. A few 
years will point the way we are to travel. To build it 
all on paper and in our minds, with no preliminary ex- 
perimentation, will surely mean costly changes, a waste 
of money in revising text books, and in other ways.” 

Each year has proved the wisdom of his words—each 
year has pointed out the weaknesses of the one preced- 
ing it. No one now in active service has a keener ap- 
preciation of the need for the thing which is being de- 
veloped at Amrita Island than Richard C. Craven, 
Field Secretary of The American Humane Association. 
He has attended a part of each conference and at the 


close of this year’s sessions was good enough to appraise 
the weak places in each year’s program. The chief 
deficiency of 1938, which has been rectified, was the 
inclusion of problems relating to both children and ani- 
mals in each morning session, and the lack of proper 
correlation from day to day. He feels the 1939 chil- 
dren’s program was much improved, but cannot say as 
much for the animal sessions. His suggestion that two 
full weeks be devoted exclusively to children and at 
least two for animals, permitting representatives of dual 
organizations to attend the final children’s week and at 
least the first week for animals, will be carefully con- 
sidered. 
To quote Mr. Craven: 


“Our greatest need today is better qualified agents. 
That is true the country over. A $150-a-month-type 
agent is cheaper and costs less than the $80 type. We 
must raise our standards. Presidents of societies must be 
asked personally to send one staff member. Efforts should 
be made to attract men who might become valuable 
candidates for jobs—such as state troopers and last-year 
agricultural students. 

“As to Humane Education, I hope that next year you 
will have a representative from six or more teachers’ col- 
leges or from public school systems of a dozen large cities. 
In this connection we need the uninitiated. 

“Of course, Amrita Island should have more accommo- 
dation. I would like to see it in operation six weeks next 
year; eight weeks in 1941; extend the season in this way to 
whatever duration may be called for.” 


We appreciate this criticism, and welcome similar 
suggestions from all who have attended. 

Keeping in mind the necessity for training new men, 
as well as perfecting those already in active service, it is 
hoped that by next year, or at least by 1941, as sug- 
gested, the season can be extended to six or eight weeks, 
and a major course definitely prepared for their develop- 
ment. 

Graduates of agricultural colleges, basically trained in 
animal husbandry, constitute a likely source of animal 
welfare agents in sufficient numbers to fill the need for 
replacements and to take over the work of new societies 
as they are formed. Deans of these schools, already 
approached, have shown a deep interest in the idea, in 
that it opens a new field for their graduates. 

The need for new men, properly trained, cannot be 
better emphasized than by considering the few active 
men, in the neighborhood of forty, with proved man- 
agerial ability, in the movement today. In Albany, we 
have Eric Hansen; in Milwaukee, Walter Dethloff; in 
Chicago, Dr. W. A. Young; Phillips in Philadelphia; 
and Friedrichs in San Francisco. Yes, we have more 
than that—we will not try to list them all for fear of 
offending, by unintentionally missing one, but it would 
be extremely difficult to name more than a dozen. 
Each is a key man in the organization he serves, and 
despite the fact that several important cities at the 
present moment need that kind of men, none is avail- 
able. 

The great pity is that the very kind of men we need in 
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training are going to waste in the ditches of the country. 
Young lawyers consider themselves extremely fortunate 
to have a job driving a truck, and many promising 
young engineers fill our gas tanks and wipe our wind- 
shields, as we drive through the country. ‘This is re- 
spectable and honest labor, and it is to be deplored that 
there are not enough of these openings to absorb all the 
high school and college graduates of the past ten years. 
The two thousand jobs we should have created by this 
time would not prove a drop in the bucket in solving our 
national economic problem, but it seems all wrong that 
our movement so badly needs the very type of young 
man whose early creative years are being wasted. 

Those who may be inclined to term it visionary and 
extreme to think in terms of 2000 new organizations will 
agree, if they will honestly admit how weak we really 
are, and sense the great need. A united effort would 
make us a force really to be reckoned with. Any person 
with a limited horizon is a misfit as a leader. 

The American Humane Association should make a 
definite start in developing a plan, briefly discussed for 
a number of years, which would be bound to lead to the 
strengthening of struggling organizations and the crea- 
tion of many new ones. It involves dividing the coun- 
try into anumber of distinct regions, each to be developed 
by a capable man already directing the affairs of a strong 
organization operating within its boundaries, who, 
through a moderate investment by the National body, 
would be able to devote a portion of his time to this 
much needed work. 

If a poll could be taken of the humane workers of the 
country on this point—not simply of those who attend 
conventions, but including those who would make the 
effort, if they felt it worth while—it would prove a real 
awakening for the few who feel they constitute the back- 
bone of the cause we represent. 

Some plan must be developed to the point where the 
struggling societies from the Atlantic to the Pacific will 
not call in vain for sorely needed assistance, and where 
there can be supplied the trained personnel so necessary 
to the full development of a movement which can become 
so strong that even the powerful motion picture interests 
will be forced to take notice! 

Developments of the past few years emphasize the 
need for uniting the great masses who oppose needless 
exploitation and mistreatment of animals. During the 
Albany Convention, we learned of the extent of cruelty 
to animals in the preparation of motion pictures;—of 
the latest attempt to introduce bull-fighting into this 
country;—the growing popularity of cock-fighting, and 
of the difficulty of retaining the laws which have been 
enacted in a few states prohibiting cropping of ears and 
setting of tails. All of those abominations are promoted 
by organized minorities. They would not be permitted 
in any section of the country if the extent of the cruelty 
involved could be made known to the thousands of men 
and women who, due to our lethargy, are not informed. 
What better way can be conceived for uniting this multi- 
tude, who believe in justice for man and beast, than by 
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the reorganization of inefficient societies and the devel- 
opment and manning of others in sections not now cov- 
ered. One man, leaving his regular job and organizing 
three months or less in a year, is not enough. 

There is another group which would benefit by a 
course of training such as we plan for the Amrita Island 
of the future: those who direct the affairs of existing 
organizations in an official capacity, and those who will 
take over that responsibility in societies to be created. 
The vital work of a small society is frequently weakened 
because its one agent, or two, must be concerned to too 
great an extent with raising funds with which to operate, 
in securing necessary publicity, in endeavoring to pro- 
mote legislation, and in a multitude of other activities 
which keep him away from his field work. This should 
all be part of his general training, but the officers of all 
organized groups, in order to function profitably, should 
be trained to properly administer the affairs of the office 
they hold. The affairs of business establishments can- 
not be intelligently directed except by those who are 
familiar with the particular line of work involved, and 
the program of the Amrita Island of the future would be 
pitifully inadequate did it not include training designed 
to develop both officers and directors of the organiza- 
tions it seeks to build and to strengthen. 

No part of the program is more encouraging or prom- 
ises more practical benefit than that which is related to 
Humane Education. During the movement’s lifetime 
of over threescore years and ten, more attention has been 
paid to administering to suffering animals and in prose- 
cuting for offenses against animals than in the prevention 
of cruelty. Thoughtlessness, born of ignorance, is re- 
sponsible for most cruel practices, and omissions. To 
instruct children in the fundamentals of creature care, 
both wild and tame, must be a major part of our en- 
deavor. Compulsory Humane Education Laws do not 
fill the need. The teachers in our public schools must 
be inspired by other means so that they will want to empha- 
size animal rights, law or no law. 

That is not a tough assignment, as has been demon- 
strated in isolated instances. Teachers know that 
instruction in the principles of justice and kindness to 
the helpless or the weak does much to broaden the 
child’s character and to increase its sympathy for all 
that is noble and good. Such instruction cannot fail to 
produce a better future citizen, but at Amrita Island we 
must seek to stimulate the teachers’ interest even more 
fully. 

An accredited course is being developed which will be 
helpful to them in securing university degrees. Many 
teachers are required to take summer courses, so why 
not promote reverence for life as an aid toward a mas- 
ter’s degree ora doctorate? One thesis has already been 
written as a result of two short weeks spent at Amrita 
Island a year ago. 

Regardless of the specific training courses it is our 
intention to evolve, we shall continue a lecture a day on 
a broad child or animal topic during each conference 
period, principally for their value to attending teachers. 
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For the purpose of indicating the scope of these talks, 
we list the topics discussed during the season just closed. 
In the Children’s Section: 


Tue Law as A SociaL RESOURCE 

CHILDREN OF THE GYPSIES 

RELIGION AND SociaL WorkK 

SpectaL Functions or An §.P.C.C. 

Our REsponsIBILITy IN ImpRroviING CommMuNITY Con- 
DITIONS 

Tue WxHoite Josp—Ovur RESPONSIBILITY IN SEEING 
1r THROUGH 

Wuat SHALL BE DONE WITH THE SEX OFFENDER? 

Puace or A Cuinp Protective AGENCY IN URBAN 
‘TERRITORY 

Puace or A Cuitp ProrectivE Society IN Rurau 
TERRITORY 

STANDARDS IN CHILD PROTECTION 

Use AnD VALUE OF SOCIAL SERVICE INDEX 


In the Animal Section: 


Tue Ratsinc, CARE AND PRESERVATION OF LIVE 
Stock as ReLatep TO HumAn NEEDS 

NaAtuRE Stupy Aas A Mrans For DEVELOPING KINDNESS 

Tue Press aNnD ANIMAL RescurE WorK 

MILK ror HEALTH 

VIVISECTION 

Human GENETICS AND EUGENICS 

Wi Lire 

HuMANE EpucatTion 

CONSERVATION 

How Animat HusBANDMEN AND HuMANE ORGAN- 
IZATIONS CAN COOPERATE 

SELLING SERVICE BY THE VisuAL EDUCATIONAL 
MetHop 


In addition, the following subjects were discussed un- 
til the last question had been answered: Vaccination 
of dogs; Red Star Animal Relief; Money Raising; First 
Aid; Training of Agents; State and Regional Federa- 
tions; Court Work; Live Stock Loss Prevention; Wood 
Ticks; Humane Magazines; Cemeteries and Rest 
Farms; Dog-Catching; Rodeos; Bull Fights; Roadside 
Zoos; How to Conduct Fairs; Radio Broadcasts; Value 
of Scrap Books; Sheep-killing Dogs; Seeing-eye Dogs; 
Legislative Matters; Electrocution—Carbon Monoxide 
—Other Gases and other Means for Taking Life; Pub- 
lic Relations; Shelter Management; The Sane Care of 
Larger Animals; Humane Problems with Horses; Ani- 
mal Contests, Pet Shows, etc. 

All of this is Humane Education, and if it is one-half 
as important as we believe it to be, it overshadows by a 
wide margin anything we have ever envisioned as a 
means of preventing cruelty. 

Where else could teachers secure such a broad and 
intimate conception of what is included in the programs 
of organizations for the prevention of cruelty to children 
and animals? Let us look at the ultimate result as it 
will surely affect local humane organizations. Teach- 
ers will attend the Amrita Conferences from all over the 
United States. They will dine three times a day with 
earnest representatives of active organizations. During 
both lecture and recreation periods the two groups will 
mingle, and who is there to say that the work we are 
doing will not impress them so that they will want to 
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relate themselves in a vital way to the society back 
home? Just as soon as the time and money will permit, 
we must have a monthly publication to send them, or 
arrange to have one of the existing humane periodicals 
include a generous section designed to carry the latest 
in teaching ideas and methods. Reviews of helpful 
books and suggestions as to how both teachers and 
pupils may be tied up to local organizations as well as to 
the National Humane movement, will bear mutual 
profit. There must be a constant interchange of letters 
with teachers who have attended the sessions in order to 
keep their interest stirred. 

A year ago Richard Craven wrote as follows in the 
National Humane Review: 

‘What of the future? Let us first, last and all the 
time keep in mind that Amrita Island and the Baxendale 
Memorial Foundation is a sacred trust. The island is 
the resting place of the Baxendales who gave us the 
property, and failure to live up to the desires of the 
Baxendales, to divert it to cross purposes, would be a 
desecration of a tomb. If you believe, as I do, that 
those who have lived on this earth survive in other form 
and are free to visit their old friends and the places they 
have loved, you can also believe, as I do, that the Baxen- 
dales were among the unseen hosts of this year’s con- 
ference. Our memorial tribute at the mausoleum was 
not a mockery or a sham. 

‘Primarily, therefore, the future of Agee Island 
calls for consecration. We must endeavor to invoke 
the spirit of Amrita—the youth-renewing water—into 
the life of our movement, giving it strength and purity. 
We must possess the vocation, the missionary spirit; 
must banish the time-servers, the job fillers and the 
personal exploiters. We must subordinate self and 
eliminate selfishness. 

“With this spirit the trust of the Baxendales can be 
discharged. As time passes scores of uses will suggest 
themselves. One envisions, before many years shall 
have passed, a series of conferences extending from early 
June to the middle of September, periods set apart for 
pupil representatives from the upper grades and high 
schools, from the teacher colleges, for teachers from 
town and country, for the workers of our cause such as 
the men who ride the wagons, and investigate com- 
plaints. It is the prerogative and it is also the duty of 
societies to support this mission, that they may do 
better. They must send a paid worker each year. 
This applies to the backsliding organization and to the 
one that boasts efficiency. No one is perfect. No one 
knows all there is to be learned. No organization is 
perfect. 

‘* Amrita may change, in course of time, the soul of our 
movement. ‘To this end let us consecrate ourselves.” 

With Mr. Craven’s reference to “unseen hosts” in 
mind, we feel certain that Dr. Stillman, that chief of 
humanitarians, that man of foresight and diagnostician 
of the ills of our movement during his lifetime, like 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxendale and Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
heartily approves this venture. 
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HORSES AND SEALS AND ALL BETWEEN 


N THE aarticle on the future of Amrita Island, 
reference is made to the real strength of the hu- 
mane movement—the unorganized army of ear- 
nest, conscientious men and women scattered all 
over the country, who, by their gifts, not only help 
local as well as national societies, but, in addition, 
institute lone campaigns in the interest of mis- 
treated animals when organized groups fail to 
measure up to the need. They do not court pub- 
licity, and would rather not be publicly recognized. 
However, we feel privileged to speak of a case 
which is representative of the type of work accom- 
plished in this manner. 

During recent months, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the League has worked untiringly on two 
projects: to have horses and mules included in the 
list of materials covered in the embargo on ship- 
ments to warring nations; and to protect seals 
from wholesale slaughter in the State of Maine. 
Very little help was received from any source. 

The first sign of real support for the horse and 
mule embargo came from the California Animal 
and Anti-Vivisection League. That organization 
telegraphed Secretary of State Hull urging that 
definite action be taken, and due to their leader- 
ship, the American Legion will, in all likelihood, 
consider the question during the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

It developed at the Albany, New York, meeting 
of The American Humane Association that Presi- 
dent Sydney H. Coleman had requested President 
Roosevelt “in the name of humanity, to heed the 
call of millions that animals be included on the list 
of supplies that may not be provided belliger- 
ents.”” A resolution was later adopted by the 
Convention seeking the same end. 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 10) 
are regularly visited by our inspectors, and proper 
feeding, watering, housing and exercise rigidly in- 
sisted upon. Goat farms and herds are on the 
increase in this area and careful attention is given 
to this relatively new industry, to insure proper 
care of the animals involved. 
Horse and dog races are faithfully supervised 
during the racing season, and an honest effort is 
made to keep in close contact with every industry 


The war on seals was inaugurated as a conserva- 
tion measure, but man’s interference with nature 
has so often resulted disastrously that any major 
campaign of extermination should, in most in- 
stances, be condemned. The near or complete 
extinction of the American Bison, Passenger 
Pigeon, and Heath Hen are instances of human 
stupidity. 

As a result of complaints of both commercial 
and sport fishermen along the coast and up the 
rivers of the competition given them by hungry 
seals, the indiscriminate slaughter was legalized. 
Stress has been laid upon the fact that these are 
“hair seals”’ or “harbor seals,’ and, unlike the fur 
seals of Alaska and other northern waters, of little 
commercial value. This is but another demon- 
stration of the great injustice dealt to animals. 
Conservation of our natural resources is most im- 
perative, but are we able, at present, to definitely 
determine which is most important to conserve? 
The question should be attacked with an open 
mind. We must learn to wisely distinguish be- 
tween the so-called rights of man and the rights 
of those upon whom man is actually so de- 
pendent. 

In the case of the seals, it is not because they are 
consuming more fish and lobsters, but because an 
ever increasing number of commercial and sport 
fishermen have depleted the supply to such an ex- 
tent that the seals have been forced, actually, to 
compete with the fisherman for their food. A 
great deal of misinformation in cases like this 
causes the victims to be charged with crimes they 
do not commit. The real enemy of true con- 
servation is predatory man, not the predatory 
animal! 


in which animals are exploited either in a major or a 
minor way. 


Introducing ‘‘Millie”’ 
(Continued from page 12) 
trick. She nods her head energetically and replies with 
her gentle little whinney. 

Yes, she is only a horse,—a plump, well-cared-for 
little horse with a white patch between her eyes; but 
when her eager, soft nose nuzzles your hand, and she 
gives her appreciative little murmur, you find yourself 
looking forward to her next visit. 
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Animal ‘kescue League 


OF BOSTON 
51 Carver STREET, Boston, MassAcHuUsETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGEr Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, Mrs. 
William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Associate. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... 79 Moore Street, Roxbuty, recreate arate 19 Lambert Avenue 
Chelsea. noone hoe ere rasan Oe 36 Fourth Street South End.................... 109 Northampton Street 
Dedhiain voor ics os Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses West Dyin senate Gap oon Sa Neiaunenttves 
East Bostoiisics sone aes 3c aan gan ts 319 Meridian Street fastham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our Fourroorep Frienps. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Life 2.5 <b wsterie aed oe eer cee eaters $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
ACEIVE. .oitctrtehotrn omer ce ete eee : I} 
Rueciesee 0 LOannually | Te be ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Juniors 2 ocicc tah eee epee ee .25 annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 
Freperick J. BRADLEE 
Ropert F. Sgrxar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No 
BentLey W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer 


Miss Heten LeiGuton, Secretary Street, in the city (or town) of 
Sruart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. = Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. m Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 
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